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ENGLISH STEEPLE CHASE. 


The steeple chase is a race between a 
number of horsemen to see which can first 
reach some distant object, (such as a church 
steeple,) in a straight course, or one mark- 
ed out within narrow limits. It appears 
to be an amusement peculiar to the Eng- 
lish; but the horse-racing in America is a 
similar exercise, and what is worse, it is 
madea gambling operation, by betting, on 
the horses, and it is cruel to the horses. 











Narrative. 


A BURIED CITY. 


You would scarcely guess, as you stood 
and gazed upon those vast mounds, over 
which a small village stands, that beneath 
them was a buried city, with palaces, and 
temples, and splendid carvings and sta- 
tuary. Yetsoitis. And here is the spot 
where once was heard the voice of a 
strange man, crying amid the streets of a 
mighty city, ‘‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” That threatening was 
in mercy averted at the repentence of the 
people. But other prophecies were utter- 
ed, and in their fulfilment Nineveh became 
heaps. If you will turn to the prophecy 
of Nahum, you will see how this was to 
be accomplished. It must have sounded 
to the men of that age like an idle tale— 
that Nineveh in all its strength and glory 
was to be cut off “‘ by an overwhelming 
flood,” “ at a time of general feasting and 
mirth,” and that ‘“‘its gates were to be 
burnt with fire.” Yet this was accom- 
plished an hundred and fifty years after it 
was foretold. It was besieged by the 
armies of Babylon and Media, who were 
enabled to enter the walls, in consequence 
ofan irruption of the river Tigris, which 
had broke down a portion of them. When 
the king of Nineveh saw that the city was 
taken, he gathered together his family and 
all his treasures in the palace, and then 
setting it on fire with his own hand perish- 
ed inthe flames. Gradually the city be- 
came deserted, as Babylon had now be- 
come the capital of the empire—the walls 
crumbled—the palaces disappeared, and 
the great and mighty Nineveh sunk to her 
grave. 

There she lay forgotten and unknown 
for two thousand years. Time seemed to 
have blotted out her name and her glory. 
Fart away from all the great channels of 
commerce, she reposed in her darkness and 








desolation, known only to the students of 
history, or in the dim outlines of tradition. 
A thousand years ago, men had looked 


around those mounds, and whispered 
vaguely and mysteriously of a buried city, 
blotted out from the world, it had once 
governed. 

And through what a long vista of ages 
did its history pass, from the time when 
Nimrod commenced his career as a warrior 
and sovereign, and laid the foundations of 
a mighty kingdom, until the day of this 
great city'sdoom. Before Abraham it had 
attained to power and wealth. More than 
eight hundred years before Christ it was 
renowned for its extent and magnificence, 
containing within its walls a vast popula- 
tion, with sufficient land for tillage to sup- 
port its inhabitants during a siege. To go 
around it was a journey of sixty miles. It 
was built upon either side of the river Ti- 
gris, and we may imagine what a beauti- 
ful scene was presented to the eye as one 
stood near the shore and looked back upon 
the gardens that bloomed in their luxu- 
riant verdure and beauty, vpon the splen- 
did palaces and temples that towered above 
them, rich in all the adornments of art, 
vast, massive and strong. If we enter 
them we find the walls covered with curi- 
ous carvings. At the doorways stand 
sculptured lions with eagle wings all 
wrought of alabaster. We tread on mar- 
ble slabs, in which letters and figures are 
cut, while the roof is inlaid with ivory, and 
studded with silver. Through the streets 
is heard the tread of stern armies— the 
roar of chariots, the tramp of prancing 
steeds, and the noise and bustle of com- 
merce and art. If we choose, we can pass 
beyond the reach of all this, into vast fields 
waving with a golden harvest—and enter 
again another crowded thoroughfare with 
all the confusion of the city, and find our- 
selves yet within the same mighty enclo- 
sure, one hundred feet high, and having 
fifteen hundred: towers for defence. Yet 
ofall this strength and glory, God declar- 
ed that it should be utterly wasted. His 
word has been fulfilled. Thesq desolate 
heaps are the grave of Nineveh, and the 
monument of his power and truthfulness, 
who has declared that his counsel shall 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure. 

In the year 1843, the first successful ef- 
forts were made to bring to light the buried 
cities of the East. It had long been known 
that the immense accumulations of brick 
which had for ages supplied the inhabitants 
with building materials marked the site of 








Babylon and Nineveh, 
but only a few objects 
of interest had reward- 
ed the séarch of scienti- 
fic explorers among these 
ruins. A few bricks had 
been found marked with 
the usual inscriptions of 
the reigning monarchs, 
—but this was nearly 
all. At length an en- 
terprising Frenchman 
named Botta, began to 
open the mounds which 
marked the ruin of Ni- 
neveh, and discovered 
an immense monument, 
rich in its revelations of 
the art of a former age, 
and was enabled to send 
some choice specimens 
of ancient sculpture to 
the museums of France. 
Afterwards, Layard be- 
gan his explorations.— 
Inthe month of Novem- 
ber, 1845, he landed from a raft on the 
shore of the Tigris, near which stands the 
miserable and solitary hut of an Arab chief, 
lately plundered by robbers, and who to 
natural activity and intelligence, added a 
thorough acquaintance with all the tradi- 
tions of the country respecting the ruins 
that were rising in vast mounds around 
him. Layard at once opened to him his 
designs, and secured his co-operation in 
their execution, after which he fell asleep, 
and spent the remainder of the night in 
dreams of the mighty city now buried at 
his feet. Awaking at the loud summons 
of his Arab assistant, he found already six 
native workers at his tent door. A walk 
ofa few minutes brought the party to 
the mound of *“‘ Nimrod,” (the supposed 
tower of Bubel,) and which rose like a 
mountain against the clear sky, now bright 
with the beams of the morning. In the 
course of that day, the party succeeded in 
opening the entrance to a chamber, where 
they found a piece of sculpture. Encourag- 
ed By his success he continued his labors, 
procuring a large company of workmen, 
and has found vast palaces, and carvings 
in alabaster and marble, which have al- 


' ready thrown much light upon many of the 
| prophecies and history connected with the 


Assyrian kingdom. 

Mr. Layard, to whom the world is in- 
debted for these great and important dis- 
coveries, is the descendent of a French 
family, which was compelled to flee from 
France at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which withdrew the protection for 
a while enjoyed by Protestants against the 
cruel and bitter persecutions of the Catho- 
lic authorities. In the slaughter of the 
Huguenots, two of the family were slain. 
One member escaped to Holland,and thence 
came to England under William Prince of 
Orange. Mr. Layard, a descendant of this 
family, is yet a young man, and in the 
course of his travels through Asia, studied 
the language and manners of the Arabs, 
and adapting himself to their habits of life, 
spent a long time in examining the ruins, 
which he was afterwards more thoroughly 
and successfully to explore. Thus he be- 
came interested in the scene of his future 
labors. Retarning home he succeeded in 
gaining pecuniary aid, with which to carry 
on his researches,and then commenced the 
work whose results are so well known. 

In speaking of his discoveries he lately 
remarked before a public. meeting of 
friends— 

** I confess that, sanguine as I was as to 





the result of my researches among the 
ruins on the Tigris, and Euphrates, I could 
not, nor, indeed, probably could any hu- 
man being, have anticipated the results 
which they produced. I could not doubt 
that every spadeful of earth which was re- 
moved from those vast remains would tend 
to confirm the truth of prophecy, and to 
illustrate the meaning of Scripture. But 
who could have believed that records them- 
selves should have been found, which, as 
to the minuteness of their details and won- 
derful accuracy of their statements, should 
confirm almost word for word the very 
text of Scripture? And remember that 
these were no fabrications of a later date, 
in monuments centuries after the deeds 
which they profess to .relate had taken 
place, but records engraved by those who 
had actually taken part in them.” 

Thus does every new discovery confirm 
the truth of God’s word. Let us then love 
and value more and more that Bible, whose 
instructions are able to make us wise unto 
eternal life—J. E.R. [S. S. Visitor. 


floral Tales. : 














ORIGINAL. 


OUR CARRIE. 


Ina late number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, I read a very pretty article, bear- 
ing the above title. It made me think of 
‘** our Carrie”—-very different to the inno- 
cent babe laid in an early tomb—the pet 
and plaything of the family, lost forever in 
its worldly form, to weeping friends! But 
our Carrie was a sweet creature, though 
she was no longer a chiid, she was a very 
interesting girl of sixteen, a pupil in a 
Seminary of young ladies, of which I was 
the Principal. 

There were many young girls in this 
school ; it numbered between thirty and 
forty boarders, noné under twelve years, 
and many an amiable, devoted girl studied 
with zeal, and commanded the respect of 
myself and the two teachers, but Carrie, 
sweet Carrie Allmand, was the bright par- 
ticular star, whose gentle beams diffused a 
pleasant light around, and whose love and 
purity emanated from the only true source. 
She had not half the personal beauty of 
many others in the school, but the expres- 
sion of her dark grey eye, shaded by long 
black lashes, was beautiful, because the 
embodyment of love and sincerity. 

I had not been long at M—— before a 
magnetic attraction impelled us, as it were, 
and as Carrie afterwards remarked, a feel- 
ing she had never experienced before, drew 
her towards me—as the needle points to 
the pole—a visible sign of the immortal 
nature of true affection, whether friendship 
or love. She was everin my room, when 
duties permitted, and the girls laughingly 
named us the “* Siamese twins,” but there 
was no jealousy evinced, for Carrie was a 
favorite with every one, and was ready at 
all times to perform favors for the most 
uninviting among her classmates. arly 
every Saturday morning, a gentle rap at 
my door was a prelude to the entrance of 
a very sweet, modest face, and as I sat 
writing at the desk, a soft lip of love was 
laid upon my cheek,.and then a request 
that I would give hersome work. She de- 
lighted in assisting any d5ne, but most of 
all those she loved, and much of my little 
boy’s summer clothing was made by her 
neat and nimble fingers. She had her 
trials at school, and when on composition 
days, letters were permitted, would take 
that opportunity to tell me how grieved 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











she was, that so few of the girls had a 
thought of religion in their hearts, that 
often when she hoped for quiet, and had 
retired for prayer, or the purpose of read- 
ing the Bible, they would laugh and talk, 
and even ridicule her, for her ardent love 
of these pursuits. I gave all the consola- 
tion I could, and instituted rules to the 
effect that no young lady should be dis- 
turbed in, her devotions, under pain of se- 
vere punishment. 

The sunlight of ‘our Carrie’s’” smile 
diffused its pleasant beams throughout our 
school for eight short months, when one 
morning, a letter from home announced to 
her, that her father was very ill, and if she 
would see him in life, she must start im- 
mediately for N , distant a hundred 
and fifty miles. Poor girl, how buoyant 
had been her anticipations of the summer’s 
examination! I was to meet her parents 
then, whose lineaments she had described 
to me again and again, and she had studied 
so vehemently, and cheerfully, with the 
happy thought of giving pleasure to them, 
and her anxious teachers. I could only 
console her with my tears! The last kiss 
was exchanged with a fearful heavy heart, 
and the stage door closed upon the bright- 
est ornament of our school. 

In a few days I received a long letter 
from dear Carrie. That letter was a 
mournful manifestation of God’s unfathom- 
able ways! She wrote :—‘‘ Oh, my be- 
loved teacher, I was too late to see my 
own father again in life! The terrible 
object that met my view, when I arrived 
at what had always been such a happy 
home, was the hearse, that stood at the 
door, to convey away his dear remains.” 
She proceeded to open her feelings still 
further, and ended by begging me to pray 
for her mother, who was nearly overwhelm- 
ed in the waters of affliction. 

A few more days passed, and I received 
a calmer letter; the sweet resignation that 
shone in her truly christian character, came 
to her aid, and she spoke only of reunion 
witb her father in the land of the blessed. 
Then she confided her mother’s pecuniary 
cares, how that her dear father had died 
so suddenly, that they were ill provided 
for, and now her greatest grief was, that 
she could no longer benefit by my instruc- 
tions. Her mother sent a message of love 
and gratitude, with the ardent wish that 
I could complete Carrie’s education; but 
it was not to be! We parted, and God 
only knows, whether again upon earth, I 
shall clasp to my breast that excellent, 
pious, pure-hearted girl, whose affections 
were all centred on things above. We 
still correspond, and I recommend suitable 
books for the improvement of the mind, 
and by her own particular desire, correct 
her writings as when at school. She tells 
me she has an ardent desire to be a mis- 
sionary, and I know of no young person 
better fitted for the momentous undertak- 
ing. Would that in the fashionable 
schools and colleges of this rising country, 
there were more young ladies resembling 
in sweet simplicity, piety, and ardent thirst 
for study, ‘ Our Carri” THe Exixe. 
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ORIGINAL, 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—19. 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 


The parents of Sullivan were Irish, and 
emigrated to this country in 1723. They 
settled in Berwick, Me., where John Sul- 
livan, the subject of this sketch was born, 
Feb. 17th, 1740. Early in his life he was 
a farmer, but at a later period he studied 
law, and eventually established himself in 
Durham, N. H. His energy and industry 
soon made him prominent, and he was 
chosen delegate to the first Congress. Re- 
turning from Congress, he, with John 
Langdon, headed a small force, and seized 
Fort William and Mary, at Portsmouth, 
and carried off the cannon and powder.— 
The next year he was re-elected as deligate 
to Congress, and being elected by that bo 
dy as one of the eight brigadier generals, 
in the new army, he soon after proceeded 
to head quartefs at Cambridge. 

The next year he was sent to command 
the troops in Canada, but arrived at the 
Sorel, just as the army was abandoning the 
province. He directed General Thompson 
to make an attack on the British at Three 
Rivers, which was poorly planned, and 





poorly carried out. Being compelled to 
retreat, he fell back on Crown Point, where 
Gates arrived to supercede him. 
fiery and impetuous, Sullivan seeing a ju- 


nior promoted over him, hastened to Con- | 
The | 


gress and offered his resignation. 


Being | 


President of that body, however, prevailed | 
on him to retain the command, and he ; 
joined the army of Washington at New | 


York. 
was stationed on the heights above Flat- 
bush, with a few regiments, where he 


De Heister and Clinton; and facing both 
ways, for three hours struggled desparately 
to save his army. At length, however, he 
was compelled to surrender. 


General Prescott, he again joined the army, 
and was put at the head of one of the four 
divisions that composed it. When Wash- 
ington was retreating across the Jerseys, 
Sullivan, after the capture of Lee, took 
charge of his division, and hastened with 
it to the main army. Soon after he had 
the honor to head one of the columns across 
the ice-filled Delaware. He was with the 
army also at Princeton, and fought bravely 
to the end of this fearful, yet glorious cam- 
paign. 

At the battle of Brandywine, he com- 
manded the right wing, and was defeated, 
and the whole army forced to a precipitate 
retreat. The duty of commanding highest 
up the river now devolved upon Sullivan, 
**and hence the salvation of the army was 
in a measure entrusted to his keeping.” In 
the engagement with Cornwallis afterwards 
he strained every nerve to restrain the 
flight of his division, but it did not avail, 
and in mingled scorn and heroism he join- 
ed the central division, which stood firm as 
a rock amid the disorder. The coming on 
of night, and the firmness of General 
Greene, alone saved the army at that time 
from an utter overthrow. Some blame 
was attached to Sullivan, for not knowing 
of the approach of Cornwallis at this period, 
but he was afterwards cleared. 

The October following, Sullivan com- 
manded one of the divisions in the attack 
upon Germantown. Throughout this bat- 
tle which lasted two hours and a half, he 
conducted himself nobly, and won new 
honors. 

Sullivan was compelled, like many 
others, to draw upon his own personal for- 
tune, at Valley Forge, forsupport. In the 
nobleness of his heart, he had refused to 
ask interest on money loaned out, because 
he said the people had burdens enough to 
bear; and now getting destitute himself, 
he asked permission to return home, for 
the purpose of raising funds to supply his 
most pressing wants. But Washington, 
who saw that his withdrawal would have a 
bad effect upon his tattered troops, begged 
him to withdraw his application, which he 
did, and remained until spring. 

In March he was ordered to take com- 
mand of the army in Rhode Island, and 
immediately proceeded to Providerfte.— 
Here his conduct deserved and received the 
highest praise. He was retained in his 
command in Rhode Island during the win- 
ter, but the next spring he was called to 
a new field, where great exertions were 
demanded and few laurels could be won. 

Next comes his expedition against the 
Indians. The tragedies of Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley, with all their heart sicken- 
ing details are probably well-known to all. 
In these scenes, Sullivan did his duty as 
became a brave man and a good General, 
and the thanks of Congress were presented 
to him and his army, for the manner in 
which they had performed their arduous 
task. 

Sullivan now asked permission to retire 
from service, under the plea of ill health. 
His request was granted, and retiring to 
private life, he recommenced the practice 
of law, and was immediately elected dele- 
gate to Congress. He was appointed At- 
torney General of New Hampshire in 1783, 
and helped to form the Constitution of the 
State, and was chosen member of the 
Council. In 1786, he was elected Gover- 
nor of the State, and in that capacity bold- 
ly quelled a mob of two hundred persons, 
who had assembled to overawe the Legis- 
lature, and obtain a grant for the issue of 
paper money. He was twice after this 
elected to the chief magistracy of the State, 
and in 1789, he was appointed by Wash- 
ington Judge of the district of New Hamp- 
shire, which office he held until he died, 


In the battle of Long Island, he | 








January 23rd, 1795. Sullivan was a true 
patriot and an able officer. EsTELLE. 











Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
"Twas achilly evening in autumn ; just 


such an evening as makes one prize home, 
and the home circle more dearly than ever. 








| The wind whistled ominously round the 
bravely withstood the combined attacks of | 


old-fashioned farm-house, jointly occupied 
by old Mr. B., his son, and their families, 


| who were just preparing for a comfortable 
| evening at home. 


| sitting quietly in the great arm-chair, which 
Being, after a short time, exchanged for | 


The elder Mr. B. was 


had been drawn by his thoughtful daughter- 
in-law, to his favorite corner, enjoying the 
fire which blazed up cheerfully in the huge 
fire-place ; while his companion sat in the 
opposite corner, busily plying her knitting 
needles, for little Eddy must have some 
** nice warm mittens,” to wear when he 
went to the barn with his father. The 
younger Mrs. B., having seen Eddy and 
Willie to bed, and kissed them good-night, 
had seated herself with her .babe in one 
arm, while with the other she was spread- 
ing some fresh leaves for her silk-worm.— 
Oh! how did the fountain of a mother’s 
love well up in her heart, as she pressed 
her babe to her breast, and received in re- 
turn, that earnest, truthful gaze, which 
only infants give. 

But hark! there are sounds of hurried 
footsteps ; the door rudely opens, and in 
stalks A., the youngest son of the old 
gentleman. His eyes flash with unwonted 
fire, and his whole appearance indicates 
unusual excitement. Like the younger 
son in the parable, he has become clamor- 
ous for his portion, and has come now to 
renew the request which he has so often 
made in vain, viz., that the property should 
be divided. He is desperate, and threatens 
and gesticulates violently. The father and 
brother step into another room to consult 
together in regard to the matter. 

‘Father, I think something must be 
done; A—— is rash and revengeful, and 
Ifear—’’ The report of a gun, accompa- 
nied by a shriek, put an end to the conver- 
sation. Father and son rush simultaneous- 
ly to the room whence the sound proceeds, 
and vh! what a scene presents itself to 
their view! The young mother has fallen 
over the arm of her chair, the blood is 
streaming from her forehead, and the babe 
is falling to the floor. The husbaud bounds 
forward, clasps his wife in his arms, and 
exclaims, ‘*O, my dear, dear wife, is it 
possible that he has wreaked his vengeance 
on you! Oh speak to me one farewell 
word, dearest!” But no, she cannot speak. 
He lays her gently on the bed, and ina 
few moments those features which so re- 
cently were animated with a mother’s love, 
are rigid in death. 

The neighbors are aroused, the dead 
body is cared for, and the murderer arrest- 
ed and lodged in jail,there to await his trial. 

While the funeral preparations are being 
made, let us trace the history of the mur- 
derer. 

Archibald B., as you have already seen, 
was the youngest of his family. In child- 
hood he differed not from many other boys. 
He was intelligent, fond of study, and a 
general favorite. Being permitted to spend 
the Sabbath as he pleased, a favorite place 
of resort on that day was a distillery, where 
many of the boys in the vicinity congregat- 
ed to spend those sacred hours which be- 
long to God alone. It was in this Sab- 
bath-school that he received his first les- 
son in vice. Years passed on, and Archi- 
bald grew up to manhood. Being intelli- 
gent and agreeable, with a beautiful face, 
and commanding figure, it is not strange 
that his society should be sought by the 
young people of his native place, notwith- 
standing it was generally known that 
he was in the habit of visiting the distillery, 
and drinking freely of the beverage there 
produced. But as he walked with a firm 
step, orjn other words, was never known 
to be drunk, his standing in society was 
not affected by his so doing. In process 
of time he became acquainted with a young 
lady, with whom he was so much pleased 

that he proposed marriage ; but for some 
reason she rejected his suit, and afterwards 
married the brother above mentioned. He 
also married and settled near his father; 
but he ever seemed to spite his brother’s 
wife, and to her influence he attributed his 











father’s unwillingness to divide his pro. 
perty; and this it was which led him t, 
commit the fatal deed. 

He was tried, convicted, and Temandeq 
to prison, there to await his execution — 
Here he had time for reflection and 4. 
pentance. He confessed his guilt, wrote 
to his parents asking their forgivenes, 
solemnly declaring that he should never 
have committed the deed for whic, 
he must forfeit his life, had he not been 
under the influence of liquor. His wif. 
took her final leave of him a few week, 
previous to his execution. The parting 
scene was described by an eye witness a, 
being heart-rending. He entreated his 
wife to bring up his children to atteng 
church, and the Sabbath-school, and to be 
strictly temperate. 

The day for the execution at length ay. 
rived. It was aclear, cold day, a little 
more than a year from the time when he 
committed the awful crime for which he 
must soon suffer. Many hours previous 
to the time fixed upon for, the execution, 
men, women, and children, might have 
been seen, in carriages, or on foot, hurry- 
ing toward the spot where the awful dra. 
ma was to be enacted. Alas! that it 
should be in the human heart to delight in 
witnessing such scenes. The criminal ad- 
dressed the crowd from the scaffold, war- 
ing them to beware of Sabbath breaking 
and intemperance; repeating what he had 
so often remarked before, that if he had 
been taught to attend church on the Sab- 
bath, he should not have been in his pre- 
sent condition. It was on the Sabbath he 
learned to be intemperate; intemperance 
had caused his ruin. 

His mother went down to the grave 
broken-hearted, in less than a year from 
the time of his inglorious death. Truly 
did he bring down her gray hairs in sor- 
row to the grave. Po ae A 


North Brookfield. 





Religion 


THE OLD MILLER’S PRAYER. 


Snugly surrounded by lofty hills, stood 
the little old-fashioned cottage and the rude 
mill, in one of which, my good friend, the 
miller, lived; and in the other earned his 
daily bread. Both had been built and oc- 
cupied by his father, and here contentedly 
and prosperously he had lived to a green 
old age, and then the old homestead and 
the business was transmitted to his son.— 
Faithfully had the son adhered to both 
through life, which as his bent form, 
wrinkled face, and hoary locks attested, 
had been long and arduous. But neither 
were in as good a condition as formerly.— 
Age and service had rendered the cottage 
ruinous, while competition had injured the 
business of the mill. Still the old man 
clung with strong affection, to the home of 
his childhood, for hallowed associations 
were connected with it which he could not, 
would not break. He loved the old grey 
hills, in the bosom of which he had lived 
so long. Like giant champions rising 
around, they seemed to protect his quiet 
home. Down their rugged sides ran the 
rippling streams, which formed the rushing 
current by which the wheel of the mill 
was turned. He was their child. Raised 
in their midst,and nourished by their very 
breath, he could not leave them now in 
his old age, and so notwithstanding pa- 
trons had diminished to a scanty number, 
the old miller yet remained at the home- 
stead, succeeding by hard toil, in supplying 
his children with bread, and trusting in 
the Lord for help in time of need. 

At the time when our story commences, 
there had been a long continued and most 
severe drought. Day after day the lurid 
sun arose in that peculiar, smoky atmos- 
phere so common at such times, scorching 
the parched earth, and withering vegeta- 
tion with its fierce, unceasing heat. The 
corn-fields, last to suffer from such a cause, 
exhibited only brown stalks, and stunted, 
meager ears. The price of all kinds of grain 
had risen to an unprecedented height.— 
Cattle could hardly find sufficient food to 
support life. The rivulets dried up, and 
the mill-stream, which had rushed in 4 
wide torrent along its course, became 4 
little, scanty brook, which-a child could 
step across. The old miller, deprived of 
his usual means of support, managed for @ 
long time to obtain a supply of food; but 
when week after week rolled by and the 
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sky remained unclouded, his heart : sank 
within him, for starvation stared him in 
the face. One morning, after a sleepless 
night, in which he had not ceased to think 
of his troubles, he sat down with his family 
at the scantily furnished table to partake 
of the usual meal. Scanty indeed was its 
supply truly. One brown loaf only occupied 
the middle of the table, and as the family 
took their seats, the miller’s wife remark- 
ed, that the bread before them was the last 
inthe house. ‘‘I have baked the last 
meal,” she said, “‘and what we shall do 
for more I cannot tell.” 

The miller’s face was troubled, and for 
4 moment it seemed as if the emotion with- 
in would burst audibly from the old man’s 
lips, but with a powerful effort he restrain- 
ed his feelings—in a moment spoke in a 
calm voice,— 

“My dear wife, and you, my children ; 
let us continue to trust in the Lord, who 
has hitherto never failed to supply our 
wants. Eat thankfully what we now have, 
nothing doubting that a kind Providence 
which supplies the sparrow’s wants, will 
not fail to bring us succor. I may be able 
toobtain money or food in some way, 
and” — 

His voice failed him, for in spite of his 
resolution, the entire improbability of what 
he had last mentioned, rushed upon his 
mind, and his heart sank within him at 
the appalling prospect which seemed be- 
fore him. He could not talk hopefully of 
that which seemed almost impossible; and 
he could not keep up a show of cheerful- 
ness he did not really feel. ‘* Let us thank 
God for present blessings,” he at length 
said, and ina low and husky voice, he re- 
peated the usual form of prayer. 

Sad indeed was that morning meal. The 
little ones, hungry from previous privation, 
and unable to comprehend the situation of 
the family, ate greedily their portion, and 
then received from their parents, what the 
latter had neither appetite or th® heart to 
retain for themselves. The meager break- 
fast eaten, the miller rose from his seat, 
taking his old hat from its peg, and left the 
house. 

Uncertain whither to direct his steps, 
and unwilling yet to beg, more by accident 
than design, he took his way towards the 
old mill, As he walked on, his eye anx- 
iously searched the sky for signs of an ap- 
proaching storm, his only permanent re- 
lief. A few light, fleecy clouds, such as 
had often lingered in the sky, only could 
beseen. ‘* ‘he Lord hides his face in an- 
ger,” said he to himself; ‘‘clouds and 
darkness are round about him.” But 
“righteousness and judgement are the 
habitations of his throne,” the voice of 
memory whispered; and the old man si- 
lently acquiesced in the declaration of in- 
spiration. 

Sadly he surveys the scene before him. 
The old mill looked solitary and forsaken. 
Its huge wheel dry and rusty, and seemed 
4 giant resting forever from its labors.— 
The little babbling brook, which hardly 
bathed the under edge of the lowest bucket, 
seemed to say, ‘* Never again, never again, 
old man, shall I be thy servant.” The 
door swung idly upon its hinges. Tools 
lay scattered about as when last used. The 
miller sat down upon the door-stone, and 
buried his face in his hands. Remaining 
thus lost in meditation for some time, he 
was roused by a familiar voice, apparently 
proceeding from the opposite side of the 
mill. It was alow, gentle voice; one that 
had often suothed him, when toil worn and 
Weary, and which he had said was sweeter 
music to his ear than any strain from a 
stringed instrument. Even now it acted 
like a charm upon him, for he lifted his 
head & listened eagerly to catch each word. 

“Poor, dear, papa,” murmured the voice, 
“how I wish I could do something to help 
him. If I was only a great, strong girl, 
then I could work, and get money, and buy 
bread, and do ever so many things. Lit- 
le brook, a’int you ever going to get big 
and strong again, so as to turn the wheel ?” 

It was the miller’s little daughter Mary, 
vho was slowly walking along the margin 
ofthe brook towards the place where her 

ther was sitting. Passing the corner of 
the mill, she saw him sitting upon the 
toor-stone. With an exclamation of joy 
the hastened towards him, and in a mo- 
Ment more was nestling in his arms, while 
€ implanted kiss after kiss on her rosy 
theek. At length, looking up in his face 
the said: * Papa ” e*- 





** Well, my daughter.” 

“T have been thinking”—— 
do you hesitate, my child ?” 

‘*T was thinking, dear papa,”’ this morn- 
ing when you and mother seemed so trou- 
bled, what we could do to help you. I 
thought and thought a long while, but 
couldn’t find a way to earn any money.— 
At last I came ‘‘ out doors” to see if the 
sky looked as if there would be any rain, 
and all I could see was those little clouds 
over the big hill there, and they did’nt 
seem like much. Then, father, 1 remem- 
bered that story in the Bible you were 
reading Sabbath-day, about the drought 
where Elijah was, and I thoughtit seemed 
just like this. And then I wondered if 
you were to pray to God as Elijah did, if 
God would’nt make it rain as he did then. 
Don’t you think he’s just as kind as he 
was then, father ?” 

““The same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever,” rose spontaneously to the old man’s 
lips. The suggestion of his child fell upon 
his heart with singular power. So unex- 
pected was anything of the kind from such 
a source, that as he looked down into the 
earnest depths of the clear, blue eyes, rais- 
ed so anxiously towards his; it seemed as 
though an unseen spirit from another 
world had placed the thought in the mind, 
and prompted the words from the lips of 
his daughter. ‘* Ask and it shall be given 
you,” was the sentiment which a new and 
most powerful hope suggested as its foun- 
dation ; and opening the well-worn pocket 
Bible which he always canied with him, 
he sought for something which might still 
more increase it. A leaf turned down to 
mark some passage of interest, arrested 
his intention. Unfolding it he read,— 

“If ye then being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them which ask him?” 

“It isenough,” he said devoutly, as he 
closed the sacred volume. ‘ Let us pray, 
my child,” and as he spoke, father and 
daughter knelt upon the turf by the moss- 
grown deor-stone. With uncovered heads, 
reverently they raised their closed eyes to- 
wards the blue sky, and the miller poured 
forth in simple, earnest words, the strong 
desire of both their hearts. He prayed 
that the great father might look down upon 
the earth and pity his feeble children, in 
this their great distress. He poured into 
His ever ready ear the sad story of poverty 
and want. And as he proceeded in this 
narration, the confidence he felt in Him to 
whom he prayed, grew stronger and stron- 
ger. His Father—his Father who is in 
heaven, seemed stooping to listen to his 
harrassed child’s supplications. ‘* Iknow,” 
cried the old miller, “I know, my Father, 
that thou wilt not desert me in this hour 
of trial and ofneed. Did’st thou not send 
food from heaven to supply the hunger, 
and make water to gush forth from the 
rock to quench the thirst of thine ancient 
people? And art thou not as full of love 
for thy redeemed children as thou wast for 
thy chosen ones? O yes! Thou wilt 
never leave nor forsake them that put their 
trust in thee.” 

The remainder of our story is best told 
in the words of the miller bimself. “I 
rose from my knees,”’ he says,” with a calm, 
happy mind, from which the burden I had 
been for so many days bearing, seemed to 
be removed. My little daughter, too, look- 
ed up into my face with a quiet smile, ex- 
claiming in a tone of strong assurance,— 
** Now God will make it rain, father.” I 
could but acknowledge my own strong be- 
lief in what my child had said, and from 
time to time I sought in the sky signs of 
an approaching storm. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. Before an hour had passed, dark 
clouds gathered in the eastern horizon, and 
the thunder heralded the coming of the 
storm. With almost childish delight I 
hailed the first welcome drops, and when 
at length the rain descended in torrents, I 
cared not to seek a shelter, but standing 
beside the bed of the mill stream, watched 
for its rising. Thicker and faster the 
shower descended, and ere long the little 
brook began to swell. Higher and higher 
it rose, faster and faster it ran, until at 
length the foaming, tumbling torrent 
reached its usual level. Then with a glad 
heart I gave the word; the wheel once 
more revolved, and amid the creaking and 
rattling of the gear, we sang an anthem to 
our Father’s praise. C. E. 8. 

[ Watchman and Reflector. 
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Parental. 


JOSEY WHITE'S VISIT. 


We were all glad to see Josey White, 
when he came with his mother to spend a 
week with us in our country home. How 
could we feel otherwise? He hada sweet, 
mild face, and good manners; and when 
he came out of the nursery, in his fresh, 
clean afternoon dress, with his glossy hair 
curled in natural ringlets, and his bright 
face glowing with life and health, he look- 
ed almost like an angel. We expected a 
pure heart beneath such a fair outside, and 
without a misgiving let our little Clarence, 
Alice, and Willie spend all their time with 
their new friend. 

If he had been a dirty, ragged boy on 
the side-walk in the city, we should have 
called our children into the house, or away 
from him, thinking his soul must be neg- 
lected like his body; but of the well-be- 
haved, amiable Josey we had no fear, and 
the week flew by swiftly to the happy chil- 
dren. 

Think how I felt when, a few days af- 
ter Josey’s departure, as I sat in the nursery 
watching my little ones as they played 
with their blocks and dolls, to hear our 
little Alice, who had always been so ten- 
derly guarded from the sound of bad lan- 
guage, say a wicked word, too naughty to 
tell you of. I took her on my lap, and 
asked her where she heard it. She hung 
her head an instant, and then said, ‘“*‘ Mam- 
ma, Josey says it.” Willie, who is such a 
help to his mother in doing errands, and 
rocking the cradle, or any thing he is told, 
gave mea very saucy answer when I told 
him to shut the door ; and when reprov- 
ed for his conduct, excused himself with 
“* Josey says that.”” And only yesterday, 
when the good old nurse, who has always 
loved Clarence so well, told him to pick 
up her ball of yarn, he said, ‘‘ 1 won’t mind 
you; Josey says he would’nt.” 

So from day to day I have heard words 
from the lips of my little flock which griev- 
ed me sadly; and I am finding to my sor- 
row, that one week with a bad boy has done 
harm which a lifetime might never undo. 

The Bible says, “‘ One sinner destroyeth 
much good,” and we have found it true in 
Josey’s case. I hope his wicked example 
and teaching will be entirely forgotten; 
but for a whole year, I have had reason to 
be sorry every day that I let my children 
spend a week with Josey White. 

I have learned a lesson which will do 
me good; that is, not to trust too much to 
sweet looks and pretty manners ; and Alice 
says, when another little boy comes to see 
us, she will Jet me know “the first bad 
word he says.” I should not have written 
this, but with the hope of cautioning some 
other mother from permitting a bad boy to 
leave his black mark among her little ones 
that she is trying to train up for Christ.— 
One week seems a short time, but it is 
long enough to teach what many months 
of careful watching and prayer cannot undo. 

Am. Mess.} M. E. W. 














Benevolence. 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER, 


Perhaps some of you, children, are wil- 
ling to acknowledge that you do not treat 
your brothers and sisters so kindly as you 
ought. You have beenthinking what you 
can do to promote peace and love among 
yourselves. It may be that you have tried 
and your efforts were not kindly received, 
and you feel discouraged. What would 
you do if you were in this little boy’s place? 
He has accidentally knocked down his bro- 
ther’s stick-house with a hoop. He looks 
just ready to ask pardon. That would be 
right. You would do so too, would you? 
And perhaps you would offer to put the 
house up again. That would be still bet- 
ter. But if he should get angry and refuse 
to let you touch it, you should not insist 
on doing so. It would be much better to 
go quietly away, and, when you havea 
chance, do him any favor that you can.— 
Then he would soon learn to have confi- 
dence in you. 

You may think that you do not love your 
brothers and sisters much. But if you pur- 
sue this course towards them, you will soon 
learn to love them dearly. Sing pretty 
songs together. Let them read with you 
out of your book. If you have anything 
pretty, be sure to let them look atit. If 




















you have anything good, share it with 
them. 

See how happy such a course seems to 
make this brother and sister. Their school- 
tasks all done, they have rambled out to 
their favorite tree at the calm hour of sun- 
set. You almost seem to hear the gentle 
tones of the brother’s voice, as he explains 
the interesting pictures to his sister. Even 
old Tray seems to feel the quiet influence, 
and stretches himself out with perfect sa- 
tisfaction. Aunt Jutta. 

[S. S Adv. 
Natural ffistory. 
INSECT LIFE. 

In a paragraph on insects, the other day, 
we alluded to the wonderful instinct and 
mechanical skill with which the insect 
tribes are endowed. Every book on ento- 
mology is full of illustrations of these.— 
But the observant man and -woman need 
not go to books for examples of the won- 
derful intelligence of insects, and the curi- 
ous adaptations of means to ends which 
they oftén display. Every person who has 
a garden, a tree, even ashrub or two, may 
study entomology—may learn something 
of insect life and skill. 

We have proof of this in a little twig 
which lies before us as we write these lines. 
Though probably nothing new under the 
sun—the like, perhaps, having been seen 
by more careful observers a score of times 
—yet to us itis new and curious. It is 
an insect’s house; his rosewood summer- 
house. Externally it resembles a knot, or 
wart, and is of the size of a large chestnut. 
It formed the extremity of a small branch 
of a rosebush, and was arranged for the 
accommodation and support of a family of 
ten or a dozen insect children, each of 
which was furnished with a separate apart- 
ment, where it was supplied with the sap 
of the branch. This being accomplished, 
the surplus sap was suffered to pass 
through the house, to nourish two twigs, 
which grew out of the wart, and acted as 
drains to carry off the superfluous liquid. 
On cutting open this excrescence a number 
of living, white maggots were found, each 
occupying his separate apartment, all 
which apartments rau longitudinally with 
the branch from which they derived their 
support. 

This little knot or wart was externally 
quite hard, as much so at least as the wood 
of the limb on which it grew, and formed 
the outward extremity of the limb, the 
twigs growing out of it both turning back- 
ward, towards the trunk of the bush. 

What we have thus attempted to des- 
cribe may, for ought we know, be a matter 
of frequent observation to horticulturists, 
and be no curiosity to them; but it is 
nevertheless a very curious development 
of insect instinct. Here is a little, insig- 
nificant insect, not much larger thana mos- 
quito it may be, which has been taught by 
the allproviding wisdom and benevolence 
of its Creator, where and how to build his 
house,and furnish food for its tiny offspring, 
and provided with the necessary tools for 
the needful work: told to bore a small 
hole in a thrifty shoot of a rose-bush, in 
such a way as to draw out the sap, to form 
a perfect covering for its helpless offspring, 
impervious to storms, and inaccessible to 
birds or other insects, and safe from any 
external application to the tree. And not 
this only ; but also to construct this house 
in such a way that the same material which 
builds the house over the head of the em- 
bryo insect, shall supply an abundance of 
healthful food for the support of their in- 
sect life. How perfect, and yet how sim- 
ple is all this! and yet, what an illustra- 
tion of the Divine mind and character !— 
How astounding is the idea, that the mind 
of the infinite God, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, should be thus brought into 
immediate contact with the mind of a puny 
insect of a day; and should condescend to 
communicate to that insect the needful 
power and unerring skill to do such a neat 
and necessary piece of work as this! Can 
any display of the infinitude of God’s wis- 
dom and power be more impressive than 
this ?—this illustration of his ability to 
communicate with the mind of an insect 
and teach it knowledge? Let man think 
to do this, and how utterly impotent he 
appears ! . ’ 

We speak of that which induced the in- 
sect to bore the rose-bush, to make its 
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house, and feed its young from the sap of | 
she bush, as the direct gift of God, as an | 
illustration—one among @ thousand—of 
His ability to communicate with the mind 
of the most insignificant insect; and so it 
is. For, talk what we may about instinct | 
in animals and insects, instinct is nothing 
else than knowledge imparted directly by 
God to the mind of the insect or animal ; 
it is that perfect knowledge which is ob- 
tained by the teachings of the Almighty— 
the direct contact of the Divine mind with 
the mind of the insect or animal. And 
where shall we look for a more impressive 
and beautiful illustration of the doctrine 
that God is Almighty ? 


Editorial. _ 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Our youthful readers, scattered over this 
country, have heard something of Boston 
Schools. They have been much thought of at 
home, and have excited in interest even in for- 
eign lands. Perhaps there is nothing the citi- 
zens of Boston are prouder of than their schools. 

The number of our Grammar Schools is 
twenty-three, named as follows: Latin, Eng- 
ish High, Normal, Model, Bigelow, Bowdoin, 
Boylston, Brimmer, Chapman, Dwight, Eliot, 
Franklin, Hancock, Hawes, Johnson, Lyman, 
Mather, Mayhew, Phillips, Quincy, Smith, 
Wells, and Winthrop Schools. It will be per- 
ceived, that several of them were named for 
distinguished citizens of Boston, in the past, 
such as Franklin who was Boston born, Mather, 
Hancock, and others who lived and died here ; 
while others received names from the present 
and past Mayors of the city. These schools 
are located in the different wards, or in the 
different sections of the city, so as best to ac- 
commodate the pupils. The school-houses are 
large buildings, usually of brick, three or four 
stories high, some of which will accommodate 
from 600 to 800 youths. The total number of 
scholars in these schools, is 12,000, rather more 
than half of whom are boys. Most of their 
ages are between 5 and 18, while near 1,000 
are over the last figure. 

To teach these schools, 26 masters, 14 sub- 
masters, 14 ushers, and 165 female assistants 
are employed. Their salaries are fruin $250 
to $1800, per annum; while teachers of sewing 
and vocal music, receive even a smaller sum 
than either. Onthe average, these teachers 
are better paid than any other teachers of pub- 
lic schools in the world. It should be stated 
here, that the teachers of the Latin, and other 
High schools, receive $2400 each, a year. 

In addition to the above schools, there are 
197 Primary Schools in the city, attended by 
12,000 children, 3152 of whom are eight years 
old and upwards, and 1903 are under five, and 
more than half are children of foreign parentage. 
These schools are kept in smaller buildings 
than the above, and are tanght exclusively by 
females. They are under the charge of what 
is termed the sub-committee, who are chosen 
by the general school committee. Both those 
committees have been filled by 223 persons, 


Nathan Bishop, Esq., being the Superintendent 
of the public schools. 


Thus it will be seen, that all the public 
schools of Boston, have about 24.000 children 
and youth, or more than one sixth part of the 
entire population of the city—quite an army of 
youth—enough to cover a considerable plat of 
Boston Common. As they rush to their several 
schools in the morning, they often quite block 
up the side-walks, and make all who see them 
feel their importance. The same is true when 
they return to their homes. 

The schools of Boston differ from most in 
the country towns, by the great number of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage that are found in 
them. Children of different races are often 
strangely mingled together in our schools, and 
thus the teacher’s task is increased. One 
teacher says: “I have children of Indian, Ca- 
nadian, English, German, colored, French, Low 
Dutch, Jewish, and American parentage ; with 
the parents of some of them, I can only com- 
municate by signs.” Itis to be hoped, that 
these children will be all of them the better 
from their thus associating in school. 

The studies pursued in these schools are si- 
milar to those attended to in the country schools 
of New England, and farther west and south. 
Within a few years attention has boen given 
te Drawing, Physiology, and to Vocal Music, 
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while in the schools for girls, sewing has been | 


taught, much to their advantage. And still 
other studies, such as Natural Philosophy, Al- 
gebra, and Geometry, are permitted, though 
not required. 

Our schools have reached their present per- 


fection in two ways; by expending vast sums 


of money in convenient buildings, and in em- 
ploying the most competent teachers ; and se- 
condly, by the active exertions of the school 
committee, and the general interest shown in 
the schools by the parents of the ehildren, and 
the public generally. Let any community take 
the same pains, and it may enjoy as good 
schools, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Suffield, Conn., Aug. 31, 1855. 

[am much obliged to you for your timely 
warning that my year was up. As I do not 
wish to part with my Companion, I now send 
you one dollar tor the coming year. I think 
the answer to the enigma in August 30th paper, 
must be The Companion. Your little friend 
and subscriber, Rots A. Sykes. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1855. 

It is with much pleasure that I enclose one 
dollar for the Youth's Companion for another 
year. It is indeed a companion for me. I think 
{ have always paid for it regularly in August, 
and hope I shall always be able to do so. 

Yours respectfully, Assy L. Swirt. 

East Wilton, N. H., Sept. 3, 1855. 

I think your paper is a very agreeable “Com- 
panion” indeed. I value it very highly. It is 
with pleasure I pay for it the coming year. 

Yours with respect, Hexen J. Bates. 








Variety. 








THE LOST EXPERIENCE. 

A Domestic Missionary, on his first entrance 
upon a new field, called on a man who had 
heard him preach, to converse with him and his 
companions on their eternal interests. He 
soon found that they deemed themselves Chris- 
tians, and asked the husband to “ give hima 
reason of the hope that was in him.” The so- 
lemn inquiry caused some hesitancy and tre- 
pidation. At length he remarked that he wrote 
down his Experience when he was converted, 
some fifteen or twenty years before, and he be- 
lieved he had kept it. So he went in a flurry 
to a chest of drawers in the room, searched one 
after another, and turned over many articles 
with eager haste. Foiicd in tho attempt to 
find the paper, he called out,“ Wife, where is 
my Experience?” * * * * Perhaps she 
did not think and intend all that might well be 
understood from her words, when she replied, 
“ [ don’t know, husband, I am sure; I think I 
have not seen it for a long time.” 

Poor man! He had lost his experience, and 
even the pen-and-ink record of it. His experi- 
ence had_ been partial, selfish, unholy and 
evanescent. He had had no root in himself; 
he had fallen away ; in many long years he had 
borne no fruit unto holiness—none which in- 
dicates endurance unto everlasting life. His 
experience is gone; his hope has giyen up the 
ghost. He can give no account of either, even 
to a mortal man; what then will he do when 
God riseth up? “What will his hope be, 
though he hath gained, when God taketh away 
his soul ?” ° 

—— 
PRETTY—VERY. 

‘In passing up the street the other day,’ says 
the Fall River Monitor,‘ we met two little 
girls of some seven or eight summers, who 
seemed to be enjoying vacation finely, and all 
to themselves. Passing through the street, un- 
mindful of what was going on, they seemed as 
happy as two larks, and looked as_ beautiful as 
they seemed happy. Stopping at one of our 
candy shops, one of them made a purchase of 
candy—a large, nice looking stick—and break- 
ing it, gave her little companion half, saying, 
as she did it, with the utmost simplicity ima- 
ginable, ‘ Here, Mary, you may have the largest 
half,as you are the smallest.’ Dear, artless 
child, what a lesson of unselfishness was con- 
tained in thy simple words. God bless you, 
and enable you through life to manifest the 
same gentle and sweet spirit. ‘Here, Mary, 
you may have the largest half, as you are the 
smallest.’ What teachers children sometimes 
are ! 

———— —— 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE EARTH. 


According to a recent authority, the circum- 
ference of the globe is twenty-five thousand 
and twenty miles. It is not so easy to compre- 
hend so stupendous a circle as to put down its 
extent in figures. It becames more palpable, 
perhaps, by comparison such as this :—A rail- 
way train, travelling incessantly, night and day, 
at the rate of twenty five miles an ‘hour, would 
require six weeks to go round it. The cubical 
bulk of the earth is two hundred and sixty 
thousand millions of cubic miles! Dr. Lard- 
ner says, if the materials which form the globe 
were built up in the form of a column, havin 
a pedestal of the magnitude of England ont 


Wales, the height of the column would be 
nearly four anda half millions of miles. A 


— would be nearly eight thousand miles 
ong. 


| tunnel through the earth, from England to New 
| 
| 


—————___ 


MORAL FRAGRANCE. 





‘ What a pity,’ said a little boy to his father, 
as they walked through the garden, ‘that the 
rose, after blooming, does not produce fruit, 
and thus return a thank offering in summer, for 
| the lovely season of its spring life. Now it is 
called the flower of innocence and joy; then it 
would be also the emblem of gratitude.” 

The father answered, ‘Does it not offer all 
its loveliness to beautify the gpring; and, for 
the dew and light it receives from above, does 
it not fill the air with its delicate fragrance ?— 
Thus, like gratitude, bestowing a charm un- 
seen, which enhances every other good. Creat- 
ed for the spring, it dies with the spring; but 
its withered leaves retain a portion of its sweet 
fragrance—so in the heart of innocence, does 
gratitude abide, after the kind deed which cal- 
led it forth is forgotten.’ 


———-—__—_ 


CO-OPERATION OF THE WIFE. 


No man ever prospered in the world without 
the co-operation of his wife. If she unites in 
mutual endeavors, or rewards his labors with 
an endearing smile, with what confidence will 
he resort to his merchandize or his farm, fly 
over lands, sail upon seas, meet difficulty and 
encounter danger, if he knows that he is not 
spending his strength in vain, but that his labor 
will be rewarded by the sweets of home! So- 
licitude and disappointment enter the history of 
every inan’s life, and he is but half provided 
for this voyage who finds but an associate for 
happy hours, while for his months of darkness 
and distress no sympathizing partner is prepared. 

—————_>———. 
DIVINE LOVE. 


On one occasiun the Rev. Rowland Hill was 





endeavoring to convey to his hearers, by a va- 
riety of illustrations, some idea of his concep- 
tions of the Divine Love; but suddenly casting 
his eyes towards heaven, he exclaimed, ‘ But I 
am unable to reach the lofty theme !—yet I do 


| not think that the smallest fish that swims in 


the boundless ocean ever complains of the im- 
measurable vastness of the deep. So it is with 
me ; I can plunge, with my puny capacity, into 
a subject the immensity of which I shall never 
de able fully to comprehend 

Sead 


USE OF TOBACCO. 


In the United States, physicians have esti- 
mated that 20,000 persons die every year from 
the use of tobacco. In Germany the physicians 
have calculated that, of all the deaths which 
occur between the ages of 18 and 26, ‘one-half 
originate in the waste of the constitution by smok- 
ing. ‘They say that the article exhausts and 
deranges the nervous powers, and produces a 
long train of nervous diseases, to which the 
stomach is liable, and especially those forms 
that go under the name of dyspepsia. It also 
exerts a disasterous influence on the mind. 

cigs 


A CHILD'S SENSE OF RETRIBUTION. 


‘ At an infant Sabbath school, to the care of 
which I was ‘ promoted,’ a few years since, I 
gave a ‘Bible story’—the ‘ Prodigal Son’— 
When I came to the place where the poor rag- 
ged son reached his turmer home, and his fath- 
er saw him‘a great way off, I inquired what 
the father probably did. One of the smallest 
boys, with his little tist clenched, said, ‘I dun- 
no, but I des he set de dog on him!’ 

_— ~~. 


SNAKE ATTACK. 

A little girl who was berrying at Westchester, 
Penn., on Monday last, came upon an old snake 
and her young ones; she fled, and was pursued 
by the former, who overtook her as she was 
getting over a fence, and coiled itself round 
her, and she was only saved from her screams 
attracting the attention of a man in the neigh- 
borhood, who removed it. 

—>——_ 


CLIPPINGS. 

An InreEstsTiBLE AnGumMENT.— Ma, I want 
asled. [I do wantasled. Can’tI havea sled, 
ma?’ ‘Ask your father.’ ‘I don’t like to ask 
him, ma.” ‘Why, what nonsense. Ask him.’ 
‘No, ma, you ask him—you’ve known him the 


longest.’ . 


An old lady being at a loss for a pincushion, 
made one of an onion. On the following morn- 
ing she found ¢hat all the needles had tears in 
their eyes. 


A certain sign-board has the following clas- 
sical inscription :— All persons found fyghte- 
ing or trespussing on this ground will be exe- 
cuted with the utmost wigger of the law.’ 


‘I'd just like to see you,’ as the blind man 
said to the policeman when he told him he 
would take him to the station-house if he did 
not move on. 


‘Just let me catch you at it,’ as the man said 
to the mouse, when he had set the trap. 


* Droop not yet,’ as the dandy said to his 
* all round’ collar. 


He who pretends to be everybody’s particu- 
lar friend, is nobody’s. 





Poetrp. 











i —_ 


PM THINKING OF THEE, MOTHER. 


I’m thinking of thee, mother— 
I’m thinking of the time, 

When father lived to cheer thee 
And thou wast in thy prime, - 


I’m thinking of the rose-bloom, 
That blushed upon thy cheek, 

The many cheerful words, too, 
Which then you used to speak, 


I’m thinking of the home-scene, 
When sisters all were there, 

And I and brother joined you, 
In social evening prayer. 


I'm thinking of thee, mother, 
I’m thinking of the day, 

When sorrows gathered o’er thee, 
And father passed away; 


When sister Susan left thee, 
And sister Jane did fade, 

As fades a blighted flower, 
And in the dust was laid. 


I'm thinking of the changes, 
Within my early home, 

The forms you fondly cherished, 
Have left you all alone. 


I'm thinking of thee, mother— 
Thy locks are turning grey, 
Thy step is growing feeble, 
And soon you'll pass away. 
I’m thinking of the sadness, 
My heart will surely know, 
When side by side with father 
Your form is laying low. 


I'm thinking of thee, mother, 
I’m thinking of the hour, 

When father, sister, brother, 
We'll meet to part no more. 


I’m thinking of the anthem 
Of joy we then shall raise, 
Like thine, our voices, mother, 
Attuned for endless praise. _s, 3, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept., 1855. {Miss. Journal, 


BE GENTLE TO THY WIFE. 


Be gé&tle—for you little know 
How many trials rise ; 

Although to thee they may be small, 
To her of giant size. 


Be gentle—though perchance that lip 
May speak a murmuring tone, 

The heart may speak with kindness yet, 
And joy to be thine own. 

Be gentle—weary hours of pain 
*Tis woman’s lot to bear; 

Then yield her what support thou canst, 
And all her sorrows share. 

Be gentle-—for the noblest hearts 
And times must have some grief, 

And even in a pettish word 
May seek to tind relief. 

Be gentle—none are perfect here— 
Thou’rt dearer far than Iife; 

Then. husband, bear, and still forbear; 
Be gentle to thy wife! 


A POET RECALLED. 


“In my Idlewild Letter of Aug. 11,” (says 
N. P. W., in the Home Journal of Sept. 8,) “1 
said, ‘I shall write of that evening if] can find 
time for poetry again,’ upon which one of our 
fair customers thus tenderly fore-thanksgiving- 
izes :”— 





Turn back the glowing page once more!— 
Awa 
The cold realities of present years, 
And give the poet time for memory’s tears— 
Tears, nor of sadness, tributes to the hours 
When life was sweet as dew-drops on th 
flowers ; ; 
Bring back the pictures of his youth’s briglt 
vision, ; 
Repaint the living scene with dreams elysial; 
Before his spirit-eye retrace the scenes 
From whence came inspiration for those dreams; 
Breathe to his spirit-ear, in twilight, still, 
Remembered words of music, till they thrill 
The poet-soul, and wake again the song 
That has been slumbering in silence long. 


Spirit of Poesy, we bid thee come— J 
Find in his breast thy long—forsaken home- 
Come floating o’er the sea of life once more, 
And revel as of old along the shore ; 

His offerings to thee in life’s dewy morn, 
Like pearly shells, rose-tinted by the dawn, 
Laved by the waves of tune, their lips st” 
wreathed 
With silvery notes of music long since breathed. 
Oh, come to him again, Spirit of Song! 
Waken the voices that his memory throng: 
Woo him with magic words, till he reply 
In glorious music that shall neverdie. 
And, for the pearls once offered at thy shrine, 
Glowing and radiaut from the diamond mine 
Of treasured thought, thou shalt have brilli 


gems, 
Like jewelled flowers set on golden —, 
isville. 
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